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THE LAITY LOOK 


EASTWARD 








“The Grail is doing a significant work,” wrote John T. McNicholas, late Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, “and I am happy to give full encouragement to their program.” 
Above, main house at Grailville. 


THE LAITY LOOK EASTWARD 


Grailville Prepares American 
and Oriental Young Women 
for the Mission Apostolate 


From India to New Guinea and from Hong 
Kong to Indonesia comes the cry for lay apostles 
to help in the adventure of building the 
missionary Church. In China, Africa, South 
America, among the expellees of the Diaspora 
in Eastern Germany, young Catholic laymen 
and women are giving a period of two years, 
five years, or a life-time to the service of Christ 
in the missions. Leaders of the Church in 
missionary lands are realizing that this is a 
new age of the lay apostolate, that valiant, 
courageous laymen and women are but waiting 
to hear of the opportunities for service to 
answer the call to action. 


In January of 1950, the Grailville School 
of Apostolate at Loveland, Ohio, began the 
first course of training in this country for 
laywomen who will work in the overseas 
missions of the Church. The program is two- 
fold: the School of Missiology to train American 


Cees characters on the cover translated mean “all lands within 
the four oceans of the world become One in Christ.’’ 


young women for the lay apostolate in mission 
lands; and the Oriental Institute for young 
women from the Far East to prepare them for 
the work of making the Church incarnate in 
their own countries. 


GRAILVILLE ROOTED IN 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


Director of the School of Apostolate is Dr. 
Lydwine van Kersbergen. With four other 
young women she studied at the University of 
Nymegen in the Netherlands, preparing to go 
to Java as a lay apostle to help in the building 
of a Javanese university. Just as the five young 
women were about to receive their degrees, the 
bishop who had approved their project died, 
and his successor in office felt that the more 
urgent need was among the young women in 
his own diocese. 


Obedient to the mandate of their bishop, 
Dr. van Kersbergen and her companions started 
a lay apostolate movement called the Grail 
among the young women in the Netherlands, 
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which spread to England, Scotland, Australia 
and the United States. At the invitation of 
Cardinal Mundelein, two leaders came to the 
Archdiocese of Chicago in 1940. They began 
a training center at Libertyville, Illinois, and in 
1944 moved to Loveland, Ohio, where the work 
is carried on now. Since 1940 Grailville has 
prepared young women for leadership in the 
lay apostolate in parish, school and community, 
and in various special fields such as interracial 
work, the works of mercy, writing, music and 
drama, the visual arts, the family apostolate. 


GRAIL APOSTOLATE TWO-FOLD 


The leaders of the Grail have always 
envisioned a twofold goal for the lay apostolate: 
to train young women to live as wholehearted 
apostles, exerting a definite Christian influence 
in their own environment and to prepare lay 
apostles for the Far East, especially to work 
among the educated and cultured women in the 
Orient. With the establishment of the School of 
Missiology and the Oriental Institute, this 
second goal of the Grail moves closer to realiza- 
tion. 

The School of Formation, an intensive year- 
long program of spiritual and intellectual 
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development, which begins in October of each 
year, is the basic training course for all students 
at Grailville. The formation of an apostle 
begins with the vision of integral Christian life, 
studied, discussed, but above all lived by students 
and staff together as one large Christian family. 
Through living the Church year, observing her 
fasts, celebrating her feasts, participating daily 
in a sung High Mass, and reciting the hour 
prayers from the Breviary in English, the young 
women experience the joy and unifying power 
of the full life of the Church. Through medita- 
tion and private prayer, based on the liturgy, 
Scripture, and the classics of Christian spiritual 
writing and through the study and practice of 
Christian asceticism, they grow in zeal and in 
the desire to share the treasures of Christian 
life with others. 


Lectures and discussions are planned to help 
the students develop an integral Catholic mind 
and a sure sense of values. Outstanding Catholic 
leaders come to share their experiences with 
students and staff and to discuss with the young 
women the crisis of our time, the problem of 
secularism, the need for the lay apostolate, the 
papal directives for lay action, the nature and 
task of woman and her special contribution to 


the lay apostolate, and the means for developing 
a Christian culture. 

There are special classes for the students of 
the missiology group who have been studying 
the basic principles of mission action laid down 
in the encyclical letters of Benedict XV and 
Piux XI, and their application to the field of 
the lay apostolate. They are also making a 
special study of the principle of adaptation, of 
permeating with the Christian spirit the best 
elements of existing cultures. 

Special week-end courses are offered during 
the year at Grailville for students from China, 
Japan, India and the Philippines to acquaint 
them with the principles of the lay apostolate. 
With monthly “World Apostolate Days” all of 
the students at Grailville are receiving a new 
vision of the Church’s universal work. Through 
hearing at first hand from priests and scholars 
who have been building Christ’s kingdom in all 
parts of the world, they have been deepening 
and widening their missionary perspective. 


The prayer life of the students at Grailville is enriched 
by the psalms of the Divine Office, recited in English. 
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FIRST TEAM IN CHINA 


Upon completion of at least one year or two 
years of training at Grailville, the young women 
in the School of Missiology will be sent to 
mission authorities who are requesting lay 
leaders trained for apostolic action. Two women 
who had been students at Grailville prior to 
the opening of the missiology school were sent 
as an apostolic team to Hong Kong, China, 
where they worked at the headquarters of the 
Catholic Truth Society. One of these young 
women, Mary Louise Tully, who has spent 
three years in Hong Kong, has written of her 
experiences in The Shield, national magazine of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 


Miss Tully’s work at the Catholic Center 
included reporting, writing, editing and proof- 
reading for several English language pub- 
lications: a weekly newspaper, The Sunday 
Examiner; a monthly review, China Missionary 
Bulletin; a bi-monthly students’ periodical, The 
Hong Kong Student. Of her “real work as a 
lay apostle,” Miss Tully writes, “It consists in 
trying to live according to Christian principles, 
a truly God-centered life in all the daily 
relationships, jobs and responsibilities: at the 
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office or the hostel, at picnics, at recreation; in 
dealing with printers, missionaries, celebrities, 
table companions, fellow workers and fellow 
parishioners.” : 

“The life of a lay apostle in the missions is a 
great adventure,” asserts Mary Louise Tully, 
“but it is not always easy. One must be ready 
for a new culture, an unknown language, a 
different climate, unaccustomed food. Christ’s 
doctrine must have become a reality for you, 
before you can become one who will radiate 
Christianity and be a fruitful apostle in the 
missions.” 


LAY ACTION FORESEEN 
IN MISSIONS 


The need for lay apostles in China was 
foreseen by leaders of the Church, and one 
priest in particular, Father Clifford King, S.V.D., 
founder of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, some years ago advocated such a 
course of training as that which is now 
being given at Grailville. In an article written 
for the March, 1945 issue of The Shield 
entitled “The Coming Age of the Lay Apostle,” 
Father King urged the immediate recruiting of 
thousands of lay medical, social and educational 


workers for the Chinese missions. The aim of 
the missionaries, wrote Father King, should be 
to give the Church in China an enlightened, 
efficient and zealous lay apostolate. 


While the situation in China today makes 
impossible for the moment the fulfillment of 
such a program as that outlined by Father King, 
the principles remain the same, and the Church’s 
leaders are advising the training of lay apostles 
outside of China who will be ready to enter that 
country when the present crisis has passed. The 
directors of Grailville’s School of Missiology 
have been receiving appeals for trained lay 
leaders from such widely separated lands as 
China, Japan, India, Pakistan, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Africa and Hong Kong. A missionary 
writing from Japan reports that fifty American 
Baptists have signed up recently under what is 
called the ‘‘J-3” plan. The plan is to have young 
Protestant college people come to Japan and 
teach English in the high schools of Shiga Ken 
for three years. He adds: “I should think that 
capable apostolic-minded Catholic teachers could 
find similar openings here, though pay would be 
small and would have to be supplemented by 
another source.” 


DISTINCT ROLE OF LAY APOSTLES 


Leaders of the Church in missionary lands 
see many ways in which today’s lay apostles can 
contribute to the building of the Church in 
mission lands. First of all, they can show a 
practical pattern of Christian life in the family 
and in society to both non-Catholics and 
Catholics. By living as wholehearted Christians, 
they can help to overcome the pagans’ indif- 
ference to spiritual realities and can thus dispose 
them to seek a similar pattern of life for 
themselves. For converts, too, the example of 
the layman and laywoman has a special im- 
portance in the missions. One missionary writes, 
“In the mind of my new converts, the living 
of the faith has not enough association with the 
life of the lay person. That the layman lives 
his religion profoundly, that the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is the center of his life, that 
Christian ideas and customs leaven all his 
activities, all this is a revelation to newly- 
converted people in the missions.” 


Moreover, the laity can help to build a 
Christian culture in all departments of life, in 
literature, law, medicine, art, journalism, recrea- 
tion. The need to build a native Christian 
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culture is especially acute in mission lands. 
Thus, for the growth of the apostolate in China, 
for example, it is essential to develop a culture 
which is at once fully Catholic and fully 
Chinese, preserving the best elements of Chinese 
life and integrating them with Christianity. In 
this sphere the laity have an important conttri- 
bution to make. It is the laity who are husbands 
and wives, employers and workers, actors and 
audience, journalists and readers. In_ their 
ordinary daily contacts, lay apostles can help 
to create a Christian atmosphere in the family, 
the factory, the market-place; they can help to 
build Christian institutions and a genuine 
Christian culture. 


Lay apostles are also able to multiply the 
approaches to the people. The schools, hospitals, 
dispensaries and the other works of mercy 
centers are the ordinary means by which the 
missionaries are able to reach the people. And 
they are of the utmost importance because they 
follow the same method as Our Lord Himself, 
who was accustomed to heal the sick and ordered 
His followers to do the same. The lay apostles 
are associated with the people in many other 
aspects of daily life; at work, at meals, in 
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recreation, in social gatherings. In this way 
they come to know the attitudes of the people 
toward the problems of human life. 


TRAINING NATIVE LEADERS 

Another task of the lay apostles is to train 
leaders from among the people who will take 
their places as soon as possible. They can train 
young men and women to carry on their work 
who will often be more effective, because they 
know better the culture and the mentality of 
their own people. And finally, the lay apostles 
can help in the specialized intellectual aposto- 
late by bringing the teachings of the Church to 
the educated classes. 


Lay apostles in the missions need a pro- 
fessional training such as teaching, nursing, 
social work, or some other skill by which they 
can earn their own living. They must have 
open minds and the capacity to adapt them- 
selves to a new kind of life. They must have 
a burning concern for the conversion of the 
world. And above all else they must have a 
deep love for and appreciation of the people 
among whom they will work. Otherwise they 
cannot hope to accomplish any effective and 
lasting good. 


EVERY CATHOLIC AN APOSTLE 


In the early days of the Church, every 
Catholic regarded himself as a missionary. The 
apostles and the priests whom they ordained 
spread the faith, but the laity did also, whether 
teachers or tax gatherers, soldiers or senators, 
merchants or slaves. The lay apostolate, as 
Father Bernard Meyer, M.M., insists, is an 
inherent part of the Church’s mission method. 
The words of Christ ‘Going, teach all nations,” 
were directed to the whole Church, to the laity 
as well as to the clergy and hierarchy. The 
marvelous growth of the early Church, even in 
the face of severe persecution, was due to the 
fact that the laity carried their share of apostolic 
responsibility. What is needed is a new out- 
look, a new mentality that will see again the 
place of the laity in the mission method of 
the Church. 

The Catholic is by definition one who thinks 
on a world scale. Our Catholicism must 
embrace the whole world in our prayer and in 





Principles upon which to build a native Christian 
culture are carefully studied, and talents of the students 
developed towards this end. 
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the direction of our interests. The mark of a 
virile Christianity has always been a deep con- 
cern for the salvation of the nations. This is the 
attitude especially needed in our times when we 
are drawing nearer, despite all indications to 
the contrary, to the achievement of one world. 

“A missionary spirituality,’ writes Father 
Danielou, “one that is directed toward the 
building up of the whole Mystical Body of 
Christ is the answer to some of the gravest 
problems of our time.” What do we mean by 
this missionary spirituality? It is Christianity 
lived in its fullness on a world scale. The 
missionary spirit is not a virtue expected of a 
chosen few, Pope Pius XII has said. This spirit 
and the Catholic spirit are one and the same 
thing. This is the spirit expected of every 
Catholic who would bear Christ again into the 
world. It is a spirit of selfless love and 
generosity. It is a consuming desire for the 
Christian renewal, for the re-consecration and 
rededication of the whole of creation to Christ, 
the Son of God. And our Holy Father would 
make us aware of this task in his words, “We 
can have no greater or more urgent duty than 
to teach the unsearchable riches of Christ to the 
men of our time.” 
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CONCEPT OF LAY MISSIOLOGY 
GROWING 


The work of training lay apostles for the 
missions, while it is new in this country, has 
flourished in several countries of Europe. The 
Catholic Medical Mission Institute of Wuerz- 
burg, Germany, at the time of World War I 
began to train doctors, both men and women, 
for the German colonies. An interesting rule 
of this Institute required that the mission 
doctors must not catechize except in extreme 
necessity. The purpose of this rule was to 
conserve the doctor’s time for professional med- 
ical work and to insure the full effectiveness of 
his medical apostolate. The St. Boniface Society 
in Germany has eight hundred laymen and 
women working as full time helpers in pastoral] 
work among the expellees of the eastern zones. 
A two-year course of training is preparing 
laywomen for apostolic work as Oblates of St. 
Benedict. 


In three years between 1947 and 1950, 
thirty-seven young women, trained by the Grail 
at the School of Missiology in Ubbergen, 
Holland, have gone to the missions of Indonesia, 
Borneo, Pakistan, India, Surinam and Brazil in 


South America. These young women go in 
teams of three to nine members and serve the 
missions in their capacities as fully-trained 
teachers, social workers, doctors, mid-wives, 
medical technicians, nurses, in whatever field 
they have had professional training. 


The practice of sending young women in 
teams to the missions is felt to be of great im- 
portance by mission authorities. By working 
together as members of a team, the young 
women can encourage one another, overcome 
difficulties together, and by their example and 
influence, contribute to the Christianizing of 
their environment. 


Bishop Andre Sorin of Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, has been a pioneer in the modern 
movement to bring lay apostles to the missions. 
Several years ago he returned to his native 
country, France, to seek the help of laymen in 
his mission field. At an audience with the Holy 
Father during which he outlined his plan Pope 





A constant stream of eminent priests and laymen 
bring to the students a vision of the world apostolate. 
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Pius XII said to him, “I bless your project. 
Your plan is a good one. You must proceed 
with it by all means. You may encounter many 
difficulties but this will be a very important 
form of Catholic Action.” At the World Mis- 
sion Congress held in Rome in September 1950, 
an entire section was devoted to the lay mission 
movements, a sign that this new development 
in the history of the Church is already well 
under way. 


Thus the Church, ever aware of the danger, 
is forming and sending forth a new type of 
apostle, fervent and mature Christians, laymen 
and women, to do her work, cooperating in the 
apostolate of the clergy and hierarchy. 


THE CHURCH EVER YOUNG 


Thinking of the billion pagans who have yet 
to hear of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ and of its meaning for them, Pope Pius 
XI felt impelled to say in anguish of spirit with 
Isaias of old, “Cry, cease not, lift up your voice 
like a trumpet,” urging, begging, seeking, 
demanding, encouraging workers for the great 
harvest of souls everywhere in the world. And 
at last in our time there are courageous Catholic 
laymen and women eager to cooperate with the 
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thousands of priests, brothers and nuns who 
are literally laying down their lives for Christ 
in mission lands. These are the ones who are 
making their own the words of Cardinal 
Newman, “Christ, on whom we depend is 
yesterday and today and the same forever. 
While we trust in Him, while we are true to 
His Church, we know that He intends to use 
us; how we know not; who are to be the objects 
of His mercy we know not; we know not to 
whom we shall be sent, but we know that tens 
of thousands cry out for us and that of a surety 
we shall be sent to His chosen.” 


James Rogan, 


Staff-member, National Center 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 


Nihil obstat: William J. Gauche, $.T.D., Ph.D. 
Censor Librorum 


Imprimatur: George J. Rehring 
Vicar Capitular 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
August 9, 1950 





The first group of students to be enrolled in the new Oriental Institute include young women 
from Malaya, Hong Kong, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. Above, Oriental and American 
students at Grailville discuss their common interest in the conversion of the Far East. 


SCHOOL OF MISSIOLOGY 


The School of Missiology was established 
in January, 1950, to train American young 
women who desire to dedicate themselves as 
lay apostles to the building of the Church in 
mission lands. The training is open to two 
types of lay missionaries: 1) those who wish 
to dedicate their entire lives to the development 
of the lay apostolate overseas; 2) those who 
wish to pledge themselves to a definite period, 


three to six years, in the service of the missionary 
Church. 


The training comprises one to three years, 
according to the previous preparation, back- 
ground and maturity of each student. The 
program consists of three major parts: Spiritual 
Formation, Specialized Training in the Lay 
Apostolate, Specialized Training in Missiology. 

The School of Missiology is open to both 
American and European students between the 
ages of 17 and 30. College graduates and those 
with professional training, for example, nurses, 
doctors, midwives, technicians, teachers and 
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social workers are preferred. However, young 
women wishing to dedicate their entire lives to 
the mission apostolate may first receive thorough 
formation along spiritual and apostolic lines 
and then be sent to universities and specialized 
schools to acquire professional skills. 


The staff at Grailville through constant col- 
laboration with mission authorities is in a posi- 
tion to place students in mission fields upon 
completion of the necessary training. Students 
will be sent out in teams of from two to six 
members. The team will cooperate together in 
the apostolic work, will encourage one another 
in holiness of life, and will strengthen one 
another in the hardships of the mission aposto- 
late. 


New students are admitted on October 15, 
and January 15 each year. 


For further information write to Miss 
Jeanne Plante, School of Missiology, Grail- 
ville, Loveland, Ohio. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


Parallel to the School of Missiology is the 
Oriental Institute, planned for young women 
from the Far East to open to them the vast 
possibilities for the lay apostolate in their own 
countries. The program is intended to prepare 
1) a special group of Oriental young women 
who wish to dedicate their entire lives to the 
building of the lay apostolate in the Far East; 
2) other Oriental young women, whatever their 
vocation will be, who wish to radiate an apos- 
tolic influence as nurses, students, teachers, social 
workers, wives and mothers, on their return to 
their homelands. 


The training requires from one to three 
years according to the previous preparation, 
background and maturity of the individual 
student. The Institute is open to young women 
from the Orient between the ages of 17 and 30 
years. Those who wish to dedicate their entire 
lives in the lay apostolate are encouraged to 
plan on a period of spiritual and apostolic 
formation prior to their specialized professional 
training. 


The program is adapted to the special needs 
and problems of the Oriental student, and is 
organized in the light of the principle of adap- 
tation, to prepare the young women to play a 
part in making Christianity incarnate in the 
age old cultures of the East. The training is 
intended to give the students a rich experience 
of lived Christianity, centered in the full life 
of the Church. At the same time, every effort 
is made to help the students to translate Chris- 
tian life into their own vocabulary and categories 
of thought. They are encouraged to evaluate 
their own cultural background in the light of 
Christian principles and to discern the elements 
which can contribute to the building of an 
Oriental Christian culture. 


New students are admitted on October 15 
and January 15 each year. 


For further information write to Fong 
Ha-leen, Oriental Institute, Grailville. 
Loveland, Ohio. 
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